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Mind and Conduct. By Henry Rutgers Marshall. New York, 

Charles Scribner's Sons, 1919. — pp. ix, 236. 

This small but closely packed volume, which constitutes the main 
substance of the Morse Lectures for 1919 at Union Seminary, cannot 
be said to defend a thesis. Yet covering as it does a wide range of 
topics concerning which a number of traditional views are ingeniously 
combated, it is no loose aggregation of arguments. Dr. Marshall is 
concerned throughout with one aspect or another of the two subjects 
indicated in the title; his task is the demonstration of some of the 
many inter-relations that obtain between behavior and consciousness. 

An especially direct treatment of those interrelations constitutes 
the material of the first part of the work which is entitled: "The 
Correlation of Mind and Conduct," and is divided into three 
chapters: " Consciousness and Behavior"; "Instinct and Reason"; 
"The Self." Parts II and III deal respectively with "Some Im- 
plications of the Correlation," and "Guides to Conduct." The two 
chapter's of Part II are called " Creativeness and Ideals" and 
" Freedom and Responsibility." The last three chapters of the book 
bear the titles: " Pleasure and Pain " : "Happiness"; " Intuition and 
Reason." Two appendices follow — a lengthy one on "The Causal 
Relation Between Mind and Body," and another on " Outer-world 
Objects." 

Thus the book is preponderantly, as far as explicit argument is 
concerned, a work on ethics and psychology. The persistent prob- 
lems that harass the investigator in the fields of human action and 
human nature here harass Dr. Marshall: motive, the conscience, 
instinct, the will, and similar powers and activities are what claim his 
attention. And yet one is inclined in the end to declare that Mind 
and Conduct, howsoever preoccupied with matter that might be ex- 
pected to carry it not farther than to the threshold of metaphysics, 
is actually in its final effect, if not in its primary intention, an unam- 
biguously metaphysical performance. Two arguments quite defi- 
nitely carry us over the border into the region of transcendenta 
disputation — that regarding the nature of the self, and that con- 
cerning the nature of total reality. But the significance of these 
excursions out of the fields of ethics and psychology proper is far other 
than the significance of a temporary digression. If one search the 
book to discover by what deeply-grounded principles it is dominated, 
one will not fail to perceive that the doctrine of the plurality of the 
self and the doctrine of panpsychism overshadow all else in impor. 
tance. These two doctrines, in the opinion of the reviewer, function 
so extensively as to warrant a somewhat prolonged examination. 
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Both alike are approached through the question of the knowledge 
of minds. The book in fact opens with a discussion, which would 
have been wholesome for Berkeley to peruse, of the way in which the 
minds of other men are objects of cognition. Dr. Marshall very 
convincingly demonstrates the purely deductive character of all 
cases of such supposedly immediate perception, pointing out that the 
observation of behavior is the only method of approach to information 
as to either the existence or the nature of consciousness other than our 
own. Whereupon he observes (p. 25) : " If we judge of the existence of 
other consciousnesses than our own by reference to behavior, we find 
no logical ground for denying the existence of some form of conscious- 
ness to animals, even to those displaying forms of organization of the 
lowest complexity, in which no nerve systems are developed. This 
leads us to a further step, for we find no valid reason for drawing a 
sharp line of distinction between nerve tissue and other living tissue, 
and this in turn leads us to surmise that the real basis of psychic ex- 
istence is to be found in the transfer of energy within living tissue." 

(P. 26) " Pressing our thesis still further, we are led to ask whether 
it may not be that transference of energy is the real physical corre- 
spondent of psychic existence. If it is, then we are led by a new path 
to the conception of a universal consciousness corresponding with the 
transfers of energy within the Universe as a whole, of which universal 
consciousness our human consciousnesses are constituent parts." 

By explicit reference to this argument he later seeks to support his 
view that nature as well as man manifests creativeness, thus indirectly 
reinforcing the contention that man actually does so. He says (p. 
89) : "... we saw that as a logical extension of our habitual mode of 
attribution of consciousness to animals by the interpretation of animal 
behavior we are not only forced to grant some form of consciousness 
to all forms of living matter, but that we are led to look upon the 
Universe as itself pulsating with psychic life." Furthermore in a 
still later chapter, that on' Freedom and Responsibility, he reverts to 
the same argument. The problem of indeterminism appears to him 
so easily and plausibly settled only because in his view the nature that 
is other than man is not a nature devoid of man's essential character. 
Observ.e his procedure (p. 101) : " We perceive that in holding that 
our acts are governed by the laws of Nature the mechanist is really 
stating that the acts of the Self are such as force us to believe this Self 
to be part and parcel of Nature. And this notion we have seen to be 
eminently satisfactory; first, because we cannot without dismay look 
upon ourselves as stray waifs in this vast universe; and especially 
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because it means that the interpretation of Nature must include 
the interpretation of consciousness. And this covers these so-called 
acts of will, and our sense of freedom in connection with these acts." 

" If, then, it is true that the Self is part and parcel of Nature the 
mechanist can no more deny its freedom to act according to its own 
nature than he can deny a similar freedom to any reaction observed in 
the objective world." 

It is by an implicit appeal to panpsychism that Dr. Marshall simpli- 
fies the problem for himself and gives meaning to his statement (p. 103) 
that the Self if understood would be seen to act " in accord with its 
own nature, freely and without compulsion from the forces of nature 
as external to it." 

But he goes on to combine in an interesting way what he considers 
to be the truth of indeterminism with that of the determinist position. 
This is accomplished by appealing to his other cherished doctrine — 
that of the plurality of the self. We must pau'se for a moment to 
take note of his first introduction of the doctrine. After discussing 
at the outset the manner of our knowledge of other men's minds, he 
turns to a consideration of the nature of self-knowledge. Just as 
other men's minds are only deductively known through observation 
of behavior, so one's own present consciousness is known only con- 
ceptually, i. e., indirectly. " We commonly speak of the Self," he 
says (p. 49) , " as though we were able to apprehend it in experience 
exactly as we apprehend the presentations to it. But evidently this 
cannot be. . . . The self of any moment is necessarily non-presen- 
table." A little later (p. 58) he raises the question of the durability 
of the self, asking " how ... we happen to be so thoroughly con- 
vinced . . . that the Self is an unchanging entity. It would seem," 
he goes on to say, " that we gain this notion because the Self is only 
analyzable through the study of its image, or simulacrum, the em- 
pirical ego; and because the mutability of this empirical ego is very 
much less noticeable than that of our clear presentations which 
display this characteristic very markedly. . . . Now if we agree that 
the empirical ego . . . is a simulacrum of the non-presentable Self, then 
we reach the somewhat startling conclusion that the real Self must 
also be a mutable thing." This " startling conclusion " Dr. Marshall 
takes pains further to substantiate, proceeding thereupon to some of 
its ethical implications. But it is not until the fifth chapter that he 
brings into connection the notion of a mutable, i.e., plural self, with 
the problem of freedom. On page 104 we are told that " there is full 
justification for the position of the mechanist who holds that the sense 
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of ability to choose between alternatives is an illusion." This ap- 
parent apostasy from indeterminism is made possible by his notion 
of the mutable self. In all arguments about the possibility of having 
chosen differently from our actual choice the notion we falsely enter- 
tain is that of " a single ego that might have performed either act (A) 
or act (B)." But "as the ego ... is always new and unique, we 
are thus really considering two empirical egos performing diverse 
acts" (p. 105). In this fashion an attempt is made to put an end to 
the deadlock between determinism and indeterminism. 

Perhaps a yet more interesting application of the notion of a plural 
self confronts us in the analysis of sin and responsibility. We find 
that there is no such thing as present sin because " we never act 
voluntarily and at the same time irrationally" (the Socratic doctrine 
brought to life again). More explicitly (p. 108) " . . .all volitional 
acts are necessarily rational acts at the moment of their occurrence." 
All of which by no means implies that we cannot "... recognize 
that we have sinned and have erred." 

" When we look forward and say that if we act in a certain way 
we shall err or sin, the process is fundamentally the same; for then 
we picture to ourselves a future Self acting freely in accordance with 
its own nature, but in a manner that would be irrational for the Self 
at the moment of comparison." 

At first sight the theory of responsibility introduced in the next 
section appears to involve a temporary abandonment of the position 
of extreme pluralism which we have been examining. We are told that 
there is no such thing as irresponsibility just as previously we had 
been assured of the unreality of sin. That each momentary self is alone 
responsible for its own acts was to be expected from Dr. Marshall's 
standpoint. A retrospective responsibility could be made plausible 
only by an admission of a kind of interpenetration of these successive 
selves which at first had appeared completely distinct. Such an 
interpenetration seems to be provided in the passage: " If we agree 
that the essence of the notion of responsibility lies in the recognition 
of the fact that a man would not be the individual he is at any given 
moment but for all his past activities, we must also agree that he is 
always responsible for all his activities." The more atomic conception 
of the selves reappears however in the discussion of accountability 
and guilt. In an extremely liberal spirit Dr. Marshall points out the 
absurdity of punishment for misdemeanors of long standing when 
intervening behavior had sufficiently established the fact of a change 
of heart. Guilt is correlated with accountability and neither is 
related to responsibility except accidentally. 
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There are several other matters to which we should give at least 
passing notice. The attribution (p. 84) to mechanists of the invari- 
able belief " that at one moment at least in the history of the universe 
objective creativeness appears" when " .... at some indefinite 
time in the past this huge clock-like machine was wound up, " ignores 
the type of mechanist to whom a beginning of things is as little to be 
postulated as a divine purpose throughout. Another point that calls 
for comment is the conception of progress which is advanced in chap- 
ter 4. That all values are completely relative to human valuation is 
the only possible meaning of a denial of objective progress; and it is 
hard to reconcile such a subjectivistic conception of the good with the 
doctrine of panpsychism and the belief in some sort of all-embracing 
divine consciousness. 

Finally we would quarrel with a statement that occurs at the very 
close in a discussion of the rival claims of reason and intuition for the 
determination of what we shall believe. We read (p. 210): "It is 
inconceivable that a belief that has persisted through many gene- 
rations can be other than an expression of some truth, however faulty 
this expression may be. Were it based on positive and complete 
untruth, its evil consequences would have long since led to its abandon- 
ment." Quite apart from the question whether this particular belief 
is valid or invalid (which nobody knows) the argument employed in 
its defence may justly cause surprise. It was not to be expected 
that a writer who can so independently and eloquently challenge views 
consecrated by general acceptation would appeal in the last analysis 
to the fact of the prevalence of any view in support of its correctness. 
Only an ultra-democratic respect for the opinion of the many could 
suggest such a procedure. What seems to be offered us is a kind of 
principle of natural selection for the discovery of true doctrines 
whereby the false are killed off exactly like the weaklings of the animal 
species. The reviewer is not a democrat, and can see no hope of 
discovering truth by appealing to majorities. Incidentally it might 
be remarked that if popular agreement even now is the criterion of 
validities it must go hard with most of the philosophical speculations 
we ever heard of, — including those of Dr. Marshall, who is too keen, 
too penetrating in his analysis of some of the great philosophic issues 
to be proved right by popular vote — at least for a very long time to 
come. But then the reviewer is a pessimist. 

Helen Huss Parkhurst. 
Barnard College. 



